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10 per cent of the population; in Wis- 
consin, 12 per cent; in Minnesota, 6 
per cent; and in North Dakota, 6 per 
cent. There are already two small 
Polish parishes in Montana, one in 
Idaho and two in Washington on the 
Pacific Coast. 

All attempts to direct Polish immi- 
gration to the states south of the Mason 
and Dixon Line have been unsuccess- 
ful. The number of Poles in Texas, 
although they began to immigrate 
there long before the Civil War, never 
reached 30,000, while in Wisconsin, 
where they started to settle about the 
same time, their number crossed the 
300,000 mark. Moreover, the Poles 
in the Northwest produced many 
professional men with university train- 
ing, while the Polish settlers in the 
"Rice and Cotton Belt" during the 
seventy years of residence in that un- 
congenial climate have produced not 
one prominent representative either in 
science or in politics. 

Polish peasantry, constituting the 
bulk of Polish immigration to this 
country, has always been agricultural. 
A Polish immigrant, considered as a 
type, is a highly skilled, professional 
farmer and home maker, but an un- 
skilled factory worker. He belongs to 
the soil, and ought to be put on land 
instead of being lured by labor-agents 
into cities, factories and mines. By 



helping to distribute Polish immigra- 
tion on farm land the government 
would increase food production and 
decrease high cost of living as well as 
poverty and misery in congested city 
districts. One heroic attempt of our 
federal government at the solution of 
this problem resulted in the creation of 
a Bureau of Distribution and Informa- 
tion in the United States Department 
of Labor in 1907. It still exists, and 
distributes printed information in 
many languages among illiterate 
immigrants. 

It is perfectly clear to everybody that 
the descendants of the permanent 
Polish residents in the United States 
will become as thoroughly assimilated 
and an integral part of this nation, as 
do descendants of other immigrants. 
But, as all others are conscious of their 
foreign origin and deep in their hearts 
harbor a sincere sympathy for the land 
of their ancestors, so it will be with the 
Americans of Polish descent. Before 
its resurrection, Poland used to call the 
Polish group in the United States its 
"Fourth Part," the three others being 
those under Russia, Germany and 
Austria. This group of over three mil- 
lion Poles is a sufficiently strong link 
to bind the two sister republics forever. 
The people of Tadeusz Kosciuszko 
will remain true to the great tradition 
of loyalty to the United States. 



The Second Generation of Immigrants in the 
Assimilative Process 

By Thaddeus Sleszynski 

Executive Secretary, Erie County Anti-Tuberculosis Society, Erie, Pa. 



THE second generation of immi- 
grants is considered by most 
writers and students as one group, 
thoroughly American. Because these 
young people are born in America, 
because they understand and speak 



English, their assimilation is taken for 
granted. Closer observation and an- 
alysis, however, reveal the fact that 
this is not altogether true. There are 
several more or less distinct groups 
among these people, depending on the 
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different attitudes and reactions they 
may have to the highly organized life 
of the foreign communities which 
has in some way influenced the lives 
of nearly all of them. 

These foreign colonies, which are to 
be found in every industrial center in 
the United States, are an outgrowth of 
the attempt made by the immigrants 
to adjust themselves to the strange 
conditions in a new land. A common 
language and in nearly every case a 
common faith are the foundations on 
which these communities are built. 
As they exist today they furnish the 
elements for satisfying all the social, 
economic and spiritual needs of their 
members. With many of the racial 
groups the parish is the center of all 
the community activities. In it are 
centered the religious and social activi- 
ties, the dramatic clubs, the singing 
societies and the mutual benefit asso- 
ciations. Besides the parish halls there 
are other common meeting places, 
such as lodge halls erected and used 
almost exclusively by the immigrants 
of one nationality. Amusement places 
where the people can enjoy vaudeville 
and dialogue in their own language 
are found in every foreign colony. 
Whether published there or not, some 
foreign language newspaper circulates 
in the community. Through it is 
sifted all the news of the outside world. 
Practically all business is transacted 
in the common language, and the com- 
munity has its own doctors and law- 
yers. 

If the colonies are large enough, they 
are sure to be represented by politicians 
who are members of the dominant 
race. Since these men are usually 
interested in delivering the votes, they 
encourage their fellow countrymen to 
become citizens, often to the extent 
of organizing classes in English and 
citizenship. Consequently, whatever 
ideals of American citizenship the 



members of the community hold are 
acquired largely through these men. 
In many of the parochial schools the 
foreign language is given equal prom- 
inence with the English. Thus, in 
addition to hearing the foreign lan- 
guage spoken at home, the children 
learn it in school and come to use it 
even on the playground. It is more 
necessary to know the foreign language 
than to know English in order to make 
one's way about in some of these neigh- 
borhoods. Moreover, in most in- 
stances, these more or less isolated 
foreign colonies are more closely in 
touch with one another than with the 
city of which they form a geographical 
part. The contact with the larger 
community is maintained through a 
few leaders, usually politicians, who 
are in touch with American institu- 
tions. Many of these are already of 
the second generation. It is no doubt 
necessary for the immigrants who are 
ignorant of American ways of life to 
work out community problems along 
racial lines. There is no other way in 
which they can do it. In many of the 
older communities where large num- 
bers of the people speak and read Eng- 
lish this practice is no longer necessary. 
Nevertheless it is perpetuated to the 
advantage of a few and carried on even 
by the second and third generations. 

There is much of art and beauty 
among our foreign folk that should be 
preserved for future generations. 
Their music and folk songs have a 
rhythm and a beauty all their own. 
We have nothing in America quite 
like the dances which they all danced 
together at the village festivals in 
Europe. There is an appreciation of 
opera and good music among the com- 
mon people found only among Ameri- 
cans of education and training. More 
of their books deserve to be translated 
into English for the profit and enjoy- 
ment of all. There is a hospitality 
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and a spirit of neighborliness among 
our foreign born which we of this day 
have somehow lost. There is a feeling 
of pride in their work felt by artisans 
who have had their training in the 
small towns of Europe that is not often 
found among American workmen. All 
these things and many more should be 
passed on to become the heritage of 
future generations. Plainly, whatever 
of this heritage is preserved must be 
done so through the second and third 
generations. The question that arises 
is, are they doing this or are they 
merely perpetuating racial solidarity? 
Because the young people of the 
second generation mingle more or less 
with Americans, gain a knowledge of 
American traditions and institutions 
and speak English fluently, they 
come under influences that have not 
touched their parents. As a result, 
there is an inevitable reaction on their 
part to the standards, interests and 
attitudes found in the foreign colony. 
This reaction is different with different 
individuals. In general they may be 
divided into five groups. One group 
of these young people largely conforms 
to the dominant tendencies of the 
foreign colony and remains a part of 
it. A second group entirely loses its 
contact with the foreign colony. A 
third group, though in no way par- 
ticipating in the life of the colony, is 
claimed because of unusual achieve- 
ments. A fourth group, though it has 
been absorbed by the larger commu- 
nity, plays an important part in the 
organized life of the foreign commu- 
nity. The last group keeps in touch 
with the foreign colony and appreciates 
probably more than the others the 
desirable elements that should be pre- 
served, but at the same time it is 
making a conscious effort to re- 
move the barriers that separate the 
immigrant colony from the larger 
community. 



Group Conforming to Standards 
of Foreign Colony 

The members of the first group are 
handicapped more than any of the 
others, in fact more than any group of 
young people in America. Practically 
all of them come from homes where 
there are large families and no leisure. 
Most of them are compelled to leave 
school at an early age because of the 
economic conditions of their parents. 
In many cities where one-quarter to 
one-third of the children in the ele- 
mentary schools is of foreign parentage, 
only a small percentage is found in the 
high schools and less than two per 
cent in our colleges. When they are 
old enough to work they must have a 
job. If through great sacrifice on the 
part of hard-working parents they 
receive the minimum education for 
one of the professions, they start out 
burdened with debts to pay or rela- 
tives to support. So they must devote 
all of their time to making ends meet. 
Because of their lack of leisure, but 
few of them are well acquainted with 
the music, art and literature of their 
own nationality. At the same time, 
they have only a superficial knowledge 
of the best in American life. 

These young people remain always 
definite factors in the life of the immi- 
grant community in which they were 
born. In most instances they speak 
the foreign language and read the 
foreign language newspaper. Their 
social life is limited to the foreign 
colony, and they usually marry in 
their own group. Most of them are 
employed as unskilled workmen in 
our various industries, but some of 
them learn a trade or take the places 
of the older men in business and be- 
come the small shop-keepers of the 
neighborhood. Some of them become 
lawyers and doctors and a few become 
the political and religious leaders for 
their community. The members of 
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this group no doubt exercise an Ameri- 
canizing influence, but their tendency 
is to follow the line of least resistance 
and conform to the accepted standards 
of the community. They form a group 
that, though born in America, is not 
entirely of America. 

Those Separated from Foreign 
Colony 

In the second group may be placed 
those young people born in America 
of foreign parentage who either lose 
their contact with the foreign colony 
or perhaps have never had any. They 
may have the same educational and 
economic handicaps as the first group. 
Some of them are born outside the 
foreign colony, never learn to speak 
the foreign language and never come 
in contact with any people of like 
parentage. Others become separated 
from friends and relatives through 
permanent employment and residence 
in a place where there is no community 
of their particular nationality. Since 
there is no opportunity to speak or 
read the foreign language, it is often 
forgotten. Many of these young 
people, seeing the difference between 
their social life in the colony and the 
less limited one of their American 
friends, come to despise everything 
connected with the foreign colony. 
They often deliberately leave home, 
change their names and by so doing 
renounce their nationality. Associa- 
tion with people who look down upon 
foreigners brings about similar results. 
Some of the members of this group 
lose everything of their foreign heritage 
and acquire only that which is cheap- 
est in American life. On the other hand, 
others are thoroughly American and 
hold their own in American society. 

Those Claimed by the Foreign 
Colonies 

The third group, doubtless the small- 



est of all, includes those who have no 
social or economic interests in an 
immigrant community. They are the 
artists, writers and musicians to whom 
the members of their own nationality 
point with pride as being of the same 
race with themselves. They belong 
entirely to the larger community. 
Nevertheless, they do not deny their 
nationality or change their names, but 
are proud of their heritage, and inter- 
pret for the rest of the world the music, 
art and philosophy of their own race. 
They are not only keeping alive the 
best of their own traditions, but they 
are also making a great contribution to 
America. 

Leaders of Both Foreign Born and 
Americans 

The fourth group includes those 
who because of unusual opportunity 
or ability have succeeded in winning a 
place in the larger community as well 
as in the immigrant colony. They 
usually acquire a good education, and 
by dint of hard work and persistent 
effort gain positions of leadership 
among both foreign born and Ameri- 
cans. They often do not live in the 
foreign colony, but at the same time 
they keep in touch with it because of 
financial or political interests there. 
They speak the foreign language 
fluently and are more or less acquainted 
with the culture and traditions of 
their own nationality. At the same 
time, they know the best in American 
life. Among them are bankers, busi- 
ness men, lawyers and doctors. They 
serve not only the members of their 
own racial group but the larger com- 
munity as well. Many of them are 
public-spirited citizens who are en- 
trusted with high public offices by the 
larger community. In this capacity 
they render valuable service and 
gain the respect and recognition of 
all. They are becoming the real lead- 
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ers in our immigrant communities 
and are in a position to serve as the 
interpreters of their people to America 
and of America to their people. Un- 
fortunately, instead of bringing the 
foreign colony closer to America, many 
of them capitalize its racial solidarity 
for their own private interests. As 
American citizens, with interests and 
experiences reaching far beyond the 
limits of the foreign colony, they do 
not approve of the standards set by 
the foreign-born leaders. There is no 
doubt that they exercise an American- 
izing influence, but they are prone to 
feel out the sentiments of the majority 
before taking a stand on any issue 
involving the colony. 

Those Active in Assimilation 

The distinguishing characteristics 
of the last group are exemplified in a 
few social workers who speak foreign 
languages. Most of these young peo- 
ple are born in a foreign colony and 
few have had the advantages of a 
liberal education. Many of them 
have not even finished the high school. 
Because of their knowledge of foreign 
languages, social agencies have taken 
them out of their jobs in factories, 
department stores and offices to serve 
as clerks and stenographers as well as 
interpreters. Many of them con- 
tinue to occupy these minor positions, 
others become efficient social workers, 
and a few succeed to executive posi- 
tions. They are familiar not only with 
the language but also with the tradi- 
tions, customs and peculiarities of their 
immigrant fathers. Most of them take 
an active part in the social and religious 
life of the foreign colonies, and at the 
same time they participate in the activ- 
ities of the larger community. They 
thus have points of contact which the 
American social workers can never 
hope to gain. 

Because these young people are 



working through the community agen- 
cies they have an opportunity to view 
the problems of their own people from 
the standpoint of the needs of the 
community as a whole. They are spe- 
cializing in the solution of problems 
arising from maladjustments, and so 
they see more clearly than those in 
any of the other groups just what are 
the narrowing influences in our immi- 
grant communities that should be 
removed. Moreover, they feel that it 
is their duty to remain in these com- 
munities and by working from within 
them to remove these influences. They 
appreciate that there is much that 
should be preserved and passed on as 
the heritage of future generations, 
that many activities must be con- 
tinued along racial lines, and that the 
use of the foreign language is still 
necessary. But because they have 
gained a vision of the ultimate social 
goal, they see the next steps that are 
to be taken to bring the foreign col- 
onies into closer relationship with the 
larger communities of which they are 
parts. 

Inevitably, they clash with the pres- 
ent leaders. This clash of ideas as to 
methods and policies in working out 
the problems of our immigrant com- 
munities can be illustrated by an ac- 
count of what took place in a club 
formed by the social workers who 
spoke the language of the most impor- 
tant racial group in one of our large 
cities. This club included, in addition 
to about twenty workers employed by 
American social agencies, a number of 
leaders interested in social work in the 
colony. These foreign leaders usually 
considered the problems of the colony 
from the standpoint of their people 
alone. The social workers considered 
them from the standpoint of the com- 
munity as a whole. The foreign lead- 
ers were inclined to work out a solution 
separately, by action taken through 
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their own organizations. The social 
workers* believed the solution should 
be found through community agen- 
cies. Where the foreign leaders often 
regarded the community agencies as 
instruments to be used for the particu- 
lar advantage of their people, the social 
workers naturally regarded them as the 
means whereby all the racial groups 
could be brought together. The for- 
eign leaders usually expected the 
social workers to favor the members of 
the colony and to conceal from the 
agencies that employed them many of 
the existing evils. At the same time, 
they hesitated to take any stand 
against the members of the colony 
who were responsible for some of these 
evils. Because of these opposing ten- 
dencies, the club went to pieces after 
three years of useful existence. This 
same conflict is in evidence wherever 
these young people meet with the 
present leaders in the foreign colonies. 



Though this group is best fitted to 
hasten the process of assimilation its 
peculiar value has as yet not been 
generally recognized. 

Each group has its place and its 
share in the assimilation of the foreign 
born. Without the first group, the 
organizations and institutions estab- 
lished by the immigrants would go to 
pieces before their period of usefulness 
is past. The second proves that com- 
plete assimilation is possible, but not 
always desirable. The third group 
emphasizes the cultural contribution 
which our immigrants can make to 
America. The fourth suggests what 
these people, through their inherent 
ability, can accomplish when their 
handicaps are removed. The last 
group shows that the process of assimi- 
lation can be worked out from within 
if those capable of leadership could be 
given the opportunity to prepare 
themselves for this responsibility. 



Elementary Education for Adults 

By Ruby Baughman 

Superintendent of Immigrant Education and Elementary Evening Schools, tos Angeles 



TO summarize briefly the activities 
of a department of immigrant 
education is not easy. The air is full 
of a whirl of words most of which we 
have made empty of meaning. Social 
education, vocational education, civic 
centers, Americanization, socialization, 
social service, community activities — 
all of these are interpreted by each 
individual according to his own pe- 
culiar altruistic point of view or selfish 
desire. 

Yet, there are a few outstanding 
approaches to the task of defining the 
field of subject-matter and the learning 
process. Concerning the need of a 
common national language there can 
be no debate. That single task is no 
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small thing for a public school system 
to segregate from its numerous other 
obligations, and to undertake as a 
unit of endeavor. Surely the compact 
foreign possessions lying within our 
immediate national borders deserve 
much time and money and intelligent 
effort; a common language will be 
purchased at no small expenditure of 
the three. We are deluding ourselves 
in these present days by pleasant, plati- 
tudinous dissertations and theorizings 
about the task. Slogans and catch- 
phrases obviously valuable for political 
purposes are adopted. The work is 
something quite different: it involves an 
investment of intelligence, money and 
professional devotion over a long period 



